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September, 1862. 


Autograph Letters, 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A BOOKWORM. 


(Concluded from No. IX., p. 197.) 


AsouT this time—indeed, on the fame 
day, if my latter date be the correct one— 
another poet was writing a letter to a 
brother-poet— Walter Scott to William 
Stewart Rofe, the tranflator of Ariofto: 


** And Scott put a word in, and begged to pro- 
pofe— 
‘I'll drink him with pleafure,’ faid Phebus, 
*"tis Rofe.’” 


The Walter of the laft paragraph was Sir 
Walter’s fon, who had joined the eighteenth 
regiment of Huffars as cornet, in the fum- 
mer of 1819, and had now the offer of an 
appointment in the civil fervice of the Eaft 
India Company. ‘‘ My own felfith with,” 
his father wrote to Mrs. Maclean Clephane, 
of Torloifk, the preceding July—‘‘ my own 
felfifth wifh would have been that he fhould 
have followed the law; but he really had 
no vocation that way, wanting the acute- 
nefs and livelinefs of intelleét indifpenfable 
for making a figure in that profeffion, fo I 
am fatisfed all is for the beft, only I fhall 
mifs my gamekeeper and companion in my 
rides and walks, But fo it is, was, and 
muft be—the young muft part from the 
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neft, and learn to wing their way againft 
the ftorm.” 

To the letter, however, which is printed 
as it was written, with an utter difregard 
of the rules of pun¢tuation, which Sir Wal- 
ter could not or would not learn: 


“My Dear Rose 

*] received all your letters fafe A vile 
bufinefs going on in our court has for fev- 
eral days exhaufted me with fatigue in the 
writing way A mad fcoundrel chofe to 
publifh the moft fcandalous lampoons on 
our Bigwigs and they have been forced to 
take up the matter ferioufly and I am 
obliged to write down with my own hand 
all the evidence brought on the fubjeét 
which is a very complicated and difagree- 
abie tafk— It has made me a lazy corref- 
pondent— I now have the pleafure of 
faying that I will be truly happy to attempt 
any of the books of Ariofto you have a 
mind but it muft be when I have you at 
my elbow to expound hard words and dif- 
ficult paffages. I have been long a truant 
to the Tufcan.page and when I read Ital- 
ian more than I now do I had no more of 
the language than juft ferved me to under- 
ftand my author in a rough and round way. 
But as I hope you are to be with us in 
Spring or at leaft in Summer I have no 
doubt we will eafily manage the matter be- 
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tween us.—I am glad you think of the In- 
amorato full as it is of the moft fanciful and 
beautiful paflages though fo extravagant in 
its fictions, To me it has a wild oriental 
turn which fupplies in fome degree the want 
of the more claflical beauties of Ariofto & 
I am not fure whether admitting the latter 
to be infinitely the better poet the Count 
of Scandiano muft not be held the better 
tale-teller. I fhould like much to know 
the original work of Boiardo being only ac- 
quainted with the Rifaciamento by Berni, 
Iam truly happy that you take kindly to 
this occupation having no doubt that you 
will do yourfelf much good by the occupa- 
tion and much honour by the publication. 

“‘T have not heard of Walter but wind 
having, been pretty favourable I have little 
doubt he has arrived fafe at his place of 
deftination All the family here beg kind 
compliments— Our fly fifhing is fine in 
April The old cottage lies in ruins but 
your quarter is as comfortable as of yore 
and we all hope you will inhabit it foon 
Always my dear Rofe 

“* Moft affectionately yours 
5 **Watrer Scorr. 


“Edinburgh 27 fFanuary 
** We remain here till the 12th of March” 


The next fheet contains three tranfla- 
tions from the German, in the {chool-girl 
hand of L. E. L. Whether they have ever 
been printed or not, is more than I can fay : 
I have looked in vain for them in the col- 
leé&ted edition of her Poetical Works. I 
omit the third—Schiller’s Divifon of the 
Earth. 


& Pauline’s Price. —GortTueE. 


** Sweet Pauline could I buy thee 
With gold or its worth, 
I would not deny thee 
The wealth of the earth. 
They talk of the pleafure 
That riches beftow— 
Without thee, my treafurc, 
What joy could I know. 
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2. 
* Did I rule Europe over 
Thy price it thould be; 
Let them leave for thy love(r) 
A cottage with thee, 
Where a pear tree is ftooping 
With fruit at the door, 
And the green vine is drooping 
The dark lattice o’er. | 


3- : 
‘* If my life-breath could be, love, 
A ranfom for thine, 
I'd yield it for thee, love, 
With all that is mine. 
Ah had I the power 
I'd count as time flown, 
A year for each hour 
That thou wert mine own.” 





“* The Coming of Spring.—Scuitrer. 


“In a valley fweet with finging, 
From the hill and from the wood ; 
Where the green mofs rills were fpringing, 
A wond’rous maiden ftood 


‘“¢ The firft lark feemed to carry 
Her coming through the air 
Not long fhe wont to tarry 
Tho’ fhe wandered none knew where. 


“ A rofy light fell o’er her 
Too beautiful to laft 
All hearts rejoiced before her 
And gladdened as the paft, 


‘She brought ftrange fruit and flowers 
Within her funny hand— 
That knew the fhine and fhowers 
Of fome more glorious land. 


“ The winter ice was broken 
The waters flathed with gold 
She brought to each a token 
The young man and the old, 


‘¢ Each feemed a welcome comer 
Her gifts made all rejoice 
But two—the neareft fummer, 
Thefe had the faireft choice, 


“ Now—I of all that gather, 
In the zodiac’s golden zone 
Love a month whofe fullen weather 
Has no love but my own. 
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Tho’ its fierce wild winds are {weeping 
The laft leaf from the thorn— 
Tho’ the rofe in earth be fleeping, 
Yet then my love was born—”’ 


The Memorials of the late Thomas 
Hood, by his fon and daughter, contains 
as pleafant reading as any biography pub- 
lifhed for years, To be fure it is fome- 
what fad, but what poet’s life is not >— 


(“* We Poets in our youth begin in gladnefs; . 
But thereof come in the end defpondency and 
madnels.’’) 


Minute in its defcriptions of Hood’s latter 
days, it is rather meagre concerning his 
early married life; this, however, was to 
have been expected, for neither his fon nor 
daughter could be fuppofed to know what 
happened before they were born. ‘The 
following letter ought to make a page in 
every future biogiaphy of the poet. It is 
addreffed to “‘W. B. Cooke, Efqre, 27 
Charlotte Street, Bloomfbury ;” the poft- 
mark is “‘Noon, Sep 13, 1830.” Mr, 
Cooke was an engraver of fonie note, a 
friend of the Hoods, pére and mere. The 
daughter whofe birth is announced is the 
lady to whom we owe the Memorials— 
Mrs. Frances Broderip. For further par- 
ticulars fee the Memorials, and a charming 
poem in the colleéted edition of Hood’s 
Poetical Works: To my Daughter, on her 
Birthday. 


“* Winchmore Hill— 
Sunday 
“My pear Cooxe— 

“You will be very glad to hear that I 
am at laft a Father. Jane was taken ill on 
Friday Evening, & on Saturday morning at 
6 prefented me with a little daughter—tho 
it was /un-rife, They are both doing very 
well indeed,—The Mother wifhed for a 
Girl; & to make her the more happy, it 
is a ftriking likenefs of the infant fhe loft, 
fo that I am very glad it was a girl too; 

2D 


for my own fake as well as hers, for the laft 
was a great regret to us, 

““My pretty babe feems to improve 
hourly, & is quite a pet-with me already, 
—I have had a very anxious time— but 
now my head & heart feem fo light, I am 
going to fettle to work with cheerfulnefs & 
conclude the Comic con amore. 

“T have had another addition, befides, 
to my eftablifhment, a bay pony, lately 
Britton’s ,which I have bought of him, 
chaife & all,—lI fhall foon hope to drive 
you down in it to fee Mifs & Miflis;—the 
laft of whom joins with me in kind regards 
to you; Jane & Child are almoft ‘‘ better 
than can. be expected,” may be your ac- 
count to. any of our friends you may fee,— 

“IT am my dear Cooke 
* Very truly yours 
“'THos. Hoop.” 


On the 1ft of July, 1820, Shelley wrote 
a poetical epiftle from Leghorn to Maria 
Gifborne, who was then in London, in 
which he mentioned feveral prominent 
Englifh authors; among others, Horace 
Smith : 

“ Wit and fenfe, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 

Make this dull world a bufinefs of delight, 

Are all combined in Horace Smith.” 


‘Shelley faid to me once,” fays Leigh 
Hunt, in his charming Autohography, ‘1 
know not what Horace Smith muft take 
me for fometimes: I am afraid he muft 
think me a ftrange fellow: but is it not 
odd, that the only truly genérous perfon 
I ever knew, who had money to be gener- 
ous with, fhould be a ftock-broker! And 
he writes poetry too,’ continued Shelley, 
his voice rifing in a fervor of aftonifhment ; 
‘he writes poetry and paftoral dramas, and 
yet knows how to make money, and does 
make it, and is ftill generous |’ ” 

***T believe,’ faid Shelley, on another 
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occafion, ‘ that I have only ‘to fay to Hor- 
ace Smith that I want a hundred pounds 
or two, and he would fend it to me with- 
out any-eye to its being returned; fuch 
faith has he that I have fomething within 
me |beyond what the world fuppofes, and 
that I could only afk his money for a good 
purpofe.’” 

The perfon to whom Horace Smith’s 
letter is addreffed, ‘‘ Thom, Hill, Efqre, 1 
James Street, Adelphi, London,” was prob- 
ably the proprietor of The Monthly Mir- 
ror, a periodical of confiderable talent, in 
which many of poor Kirke White’s early 
verfes firft faw the light, and for which 
Horace Smith and his brother James wrote 
a number. of poetical imitations, entitled 
Horace in. London, which were collected 
in a volume after the fuccefs of the Re- 
jected Addreffés had made its authors pop- 
ular. Of Du Bois, who was Hill’s editor, 
a lively account may be found in Hunt’s 
entertaining volumes,.- The “appointment” 
in queftion was. probably his elevation to a 
magiftrate of the Court of Requefts. Math- 
ews was of courfe Charles Mathews, the 
celebrated comedian, for whom Horace 
Smith wrote dramatic entertainments, three 
of which once paid him a thoufand pounds, 
—a circumftance at which he ufed to fhrug 
his fhoulders, faying, as well he might, ‘‘ A 
thoufand pounds for nonfenfe!” The edi- 
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him— Will you tell him, with my 
beft regards, that I will willingly’ lend a 
helping hand to his new Edition of the Re- 
jected Addreffes, fo far. as a gofliping Pref- . 
ace can effect that obje¢t; but as to addi- 
tional Imitations, they appear to me quite 
out of the queftion, fince we caricatured 
all the writers we could diftort, at the time, 
& it would -be a ridiculous anachronifm to 
burlefque thofe who have grown into celeb- 
rity fence the firft; publication. , Such a 
jumble would, in my .opinion, deftroy the 
character & value of the book, :efpecially if 
the fecond .attempts fell fhort of the firft, 
which they would be fure to do—Nor do I 
fee that much would be gained by notes & 
illuftrations, beyond fuch few circumftances 
attending the publication as may be better 
inferted in the Preface, tho’ upon this fub- 
ject I bow of courfe to Mr Murray’s bet- 
ter judgement.— What may be effected by 
humorous prints & portraits will depend of 
courfe-on the artifts employ’d & the fub- 
jects felected, on which, as well as other 
points, Mr Murray had better confult my 
brother, 

“You will be happy to. hear that we are 
all quite well, nor are you wrong in con- 
jeCturing that we are in the midft of all the 
engagements of this bufy feafon, from all 
which I fhall be happy to be emancipated 
by the meeting of Parliament, for parties 


tion of the Reyected Addreffes fpoken of and late hours, when a fellow is almoft half 


was the eighteenth London one, the pref- 
ace to which is dated March, 1834. 

“Bricuton 222d December 1832 
““My pear Hitt, 

‘I am always glad to fee your tall thin 
handwriting, & fhall be ftill more fo to fee 
your fhort ftout felf, whenever you will run 
down to Brighton, and redeem your pledge 
of a vifit. Mr Murray is as culpable a de- 
linquent as yourfelf, having promifed to 
look in upon us at Hanover Crefcent, which 
I hope he will not fail to do on his next 
trip, as I fhall always be moft happy to fee 


way between 50 and 60, have few attrac- 
tions. — 

“Your cold, I hope, has quite left you, 
& you have certainly lefs to complain of 
than moft men, on the fubjeét of health.— 
We are all delighted to hear that there is 
a profpect of Dubois getting fome appoint- 
ment more worthy of his high talents & 
charaéter-—-Remember us moft kindly to 
him & his;--accept our moft cordial re- 
gards for yourfelf; & believe me ever 

“«My dear Hill Yours Moft fincerely 

“Horatio Smirx 
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“ My brother's prefent addrefs, you 
may tell Mr Murray, is 27 Craven ft, 


- 


This letter is'taken up by our friend Math- 
ews, who has been {pending 5 or 6 weeks 
at Brighton.” j 


On the whole, I have come to the con- 
clufion that it is poffible to have a more 
foolifh hobby than that of colleéting auto- 
graphs; that one may go farther, and fare 
worfe. With old miffals, for inftance; or 
block books, black-letter traéts, or firft edi- 
tions of the claffics. With early Englith, 
or late American poetry. With coins and 
medals, Greek, Roman, or what not. With 
canes, pipes, meerfchaums, With—every 
hobby but one’s own! 


It is not, then, I maintain, ridiculous to 
have a fondnefs—a veneration, if you will 
—for the relics of famous authors, They 
are the beft men that we can ever know— 
fhades as they are—the fineft companions, 
the trueft friends; in fhort, the“falt of the 
earth. ‘Their books are the world’s heri- 
tage, a property to which we are all born: 
their relics are private legacies which have 
defeended toa favored few. By their books 
we know them only as the world does— 
afar: their relics admit us into their focie- 
ty—into their chambers, clofets, hearts! 
With this manufcript fong I take the horny 
hand of Robert Burns. This letter of 
Wordfworth’s feats me in his library at Ry- 
dal Mount. This old black-letter Agrippa 
—can it have been Shakefpeare’s copy? 
Perhaps not. But this lock of hair——touch 
it reverently—this little trefs of auburn 
hair, was certainly Milton’s! And this trefs 
—how white it is !—-was cut from the head 
of Wafhington! And both are mine! 


There zs fomething in relics, after all— 
is there not? 


Books and Libraries 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(Concluded from No. IX., p. 203.) 


Bur the Monks were not content with 
cherifhing the books which were already in 
their poffeflion ;.a large portion of their 
time was confecrated to their multiplica- 
tion for the benefit of mankind. Who 
that has directed any fhare of his attention 
to the hiftory of Monatticifm, has not heard 
of the Scriptorium, the peaceful retreat in 
which the pious cznobites labored to per- 
petuate, for the ufe of fucceeding genera- 
tions, the nobleft works of ‘ancient learn- 
ing? es 6 While the reft of men bufied 
themfelves in eager ftruggles for wealth or 
power, thefe zealous artifts were engaged in 
the nobler tafk of perpetuating and multi- 
plying ‘the means of human knowledge; 
often, amid the convulfions of empires, be- 
holding the work of their hands, and the 
ftore of literary treafures which had been 
created by the induftry of their predecef- 
fors,. {wept into annihilation by the ravages 
of war, but ever applying themfelves again 
to their glorious toils, and endeavoring to 
obliterate the traces of the calamity, and 
to repair the deftruction which had over- 
taken thefe treafured trophies of their pa- 
tient zeal... .. 

It was by no means unufual for the ben- 
efactors of Monatfteries to beftow liberal 
endowments onthe Scriptorium, for the 
{pecial encouragement of the labors which 
were therein purfued. Thus, to that of 
St. Edmundfbury was affigned the profit of 
two mills; to that of Ely, the revenue of 
two churches; to that of St: Swithin, at 


.Winchefter, the tithes of a valuable recto- 
ty; and fuch examples, which are of fre- 


quent occurrence, manifeft the high impor- 
tance which was attached to this branch of 


Monattic exertion. The copying of books 
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was regarded as an eminent work of piety. 
“‘When you are dead,” fays Thomas a 
Kempis, ‘‘ thofe perfons who read the vol- 
umes which were formerly written beauti- 
fully by you will pray for you; and if he 
who giveth a cup of cold water fhal not 
lofe his reward, much more he who gives 
the living water of wifdom fhall not lofe 
his recompenfe in heaven.”’* And the in- 
{criptions in many ancient MSS. afford 
evidence of the convittion which reigned 
in the minds of the religious that their 
zealous toils for the augmentation of the 
ftores of intellectual wealth were moft ac- 
ceptable in the fight of the Almighty. The 
labors undertaken in this pious fpirit were 
purfued with unwearying affiduity. ‘One 
of the moft ufual labors of the monks,” fays 
Mabillon, ‘‘ was the copying of books. Caf- 
fiodorus recommended it to them above all 
others. ‘Trithemius enforces the fame view 
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ing of books formed part of the. conftant 
employment of the Monks in the ancient 
Monatteries of Egypt,* and of the difciples 
of St. Martin ;+ and an ancient hiftorian of 
Durham declares of the religious, that they 
“ were always virtuoufly occupied and nev- 
er idle, but either writing of good and godly 
works, or ftudying the Holy Scriptures.”’} 
In the ninth and tenth centuries the Monks 
of St. Gall devoted themfelves to this la- 
bor with the utmoft diligence, bringing 
MSS. from France and Italy, in order to 
collate their copies and fecure their critical 
accuracy, and entering into a widely-ex- 
tended correfpondence, in order to obtain 
accefs to various libraries. An old Chroni- 
cler of the Monaftery of St. Requier, in 
the reign of Robert of France, toward the 
clofe of the tenth century, fays, ‘‘ Books of 
great {cience, excellent pearls, are now re- 
{tored, while others are written out for the 


in his feventh Homily, as well as in one of firft time ;”§ Abbot William of Hirfchau, 


his works efpecially devoted to that fub- 
ject, and entitled De Laude Scriptorum 
Manualium, We learn from the tetti- 
mony of Palladius, that this was one of the 
chief occupations of the difciples of St. Pa- 
chomius ;+ and St. Jerome enumerates it 
among the employments of {olitaries: 
“‘They copy books,” he fays, “that by 
the labor of their hands they may gain 
food, and at the fame time promote the 
edification of their minds,” St. Ferreol 
in his Rule directs tHat thofe who do not 
labor in the tilling of the foil fhall employ 
themfelves in the copying of books.§ St. 
Nil the younger had no other occupation ; 
and ‘St. Gregory of Tours, fpeaking of a 
holy reclufe in his diocefe, fays that “‘ by 
this labor he extinguifhed all evil thoughts 
that might arife in his mind.”|| The copy- 
* Thomas 4 Kempis, Doétrinale Juvenum, c. 4. 
+ Pallad.c.39. J St. Hieron. Epift. ad Ruftic. 
@ ‘‘ Paginam pingat digito qui terram non pro- 
fcindit aratro.” Reg. S. Ferreol, c. 28. 
|| Greg. Tur. de Vit, PP. Mabillon Tr. des 
Etudes Monaft. 148. 


in the eleventh century, fet apart twelve of 
the brethren, whom he caufed to devote 
themfelves efpecially to the tranfcription 
of the Scriptures, and appointed one Monk 
of learning and experience as a fuperintend- 
ent over “the infinite number of others 
who labored in the tranfcription of general 
books ;”|| Abbot Frederick, of the fame 
Monaftery, was fo zealous in his devotion 
to this work, that he was accuftomed to 
take his feat in the Scriptorium among the 
brethren and fhare their toils ;4 and fuch 
was the importance attached to this branch 
of Monattic induftry, that a Chapter of the 
Ciftercian Order, held in 1134, made it 
the fubject of a fpecial Canon, ordaining 
that “‘in all Scriptoria, and wherever. the 
Monks are, according to cuftom, engaged 
in writing, filence fhall be kept as in the 

* Caffian Inft. 1. iv. c. 12. 

+ Supl. Sev. in Vit. S. Mart. vii. 473: 

, ft The Ancient Rites of Durham. 

¢ Chron, S. Req. 


|| Trithem Chron, Hirfaug. i. 221. 
{J Ibid. 
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Cloifter.”* Special privileges were accord- 
ed to the religious of various Monatteries, 
to facilitate the binding of the books which 
they produced. Although hunting had 
been ftrictly interdicted to ecclefiaftics by 
the Council of Agde in 506, and the Coun- 
cil of Epon in 517, which prohibition was 
extended in the time of Charlemagne to all 
orders of Monks, and even to Knights Tem- 
plars, yet under that monarch permiflion 
was given to the Monks of St, Denis, and 
of St. Bertin at St. Omer, to hunt in their 
woods for the purpofe of procuring {kins 
for binding their books; leave was con- 
ceded to the religious of the Abbey of Si- 
thiu to employ their fervants in a fimilar 
manner ;{ and Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, 
in founding a Benediétine Monaftery at 
Saintes, in the eleventh century, gave to it 
a tenth part of the deer on fome lands in 
the ifland of Oleron, to fupply covers for 
the volumes which were tranfcribed by the 
brethren, It may be fairly inferred from 
the conceffion of thefe facilities, that the 
Monks were in the habit of producing a 
great many books; fince it would hardly 
have occurred to their benefactors to man- 
ifeft their generofity by placing within their 
reach the means of procuring an abundance 
of fkins for binding their volumes, if the 
induftry of the religious in the copying of 
MSS. had not been matter of general no- 
toriety. The borrowing of books for the 
purpofe of tranfcription was a cuftom very 
prevalent in the Middle Ages; the corres- 
pondence of Medizval Abbots prefents in- 
numerable evidences of the zeal with which 
they fought, by a reciprocal interchange of 
duplicates and the mutual loan of books, 
in order that they might be copied in the 
Scriptoria of their refpective Monatteries, 
at once to augment their own libraries and 


* Monaft. Cifterc. i. 272. 

+ Chron, Monaft. S, Bertin. 1. x. ap. Mart. 
Thes. Anecdot. iii. f 

t Chron, Sith. 
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to extend to others the benefit of their lit- 
erary poffeffions, Gerbert, Abbot of Bob- 
bio, afterward Pope Sylvefter II., in a let- 
ter to the Monk Rainald, fays: ‘I entreat 
you to render me one fervice, which you 
can do without danger or injury to your- 
felf, and which will bind me moft clofely 
to you. You know with what zeal I feek 
for copies of books from all quarters, and 
you know how many writers there are both 
in the cities and in the country parts of 
Italy; I entreat you, then, that you caufe 
tran{cripts to be made for me of thefe 
books,” which he then proceeds to enume- 
rate.* The fame Abbot, in other letters, 
writes to Thietmar of Mayence for a part 
of one of the works of Boethius, which was 
wanting“in. his own copy; to the Abbot 
Gifelbert, concerning fome deficiencies in 
his copy of treatifes of Cicero and Demof- 
thenes ;f to Airard, refpecting the correc- 
tion of a MS. of Pliny, and the copying of 
fome other works ;§ to the Archbifhop of 
Rheims, defiring him to borrow for him, 
from the Abbot Azo, a copy of Czfar, and 
promifing in return to lend him eight vol- 
umes of the works of Boethius;|] and to 
Egbert, Abbot of Tours, to whom he com- 
municates the diligent efforts he has been 
making to found a noble library, and the 
extent to which he has employed tranfcri- 
bers in various cities, not only in Italy, but 
alfo in Germany and Belgium, and con- 
cludes by entreating him to aid him by 
procuring copies to be made for him of 
certain books, of which he appends a lift, 
which were to be found in France, but 
were not fo eafily acceflible elfewhere.4] All 
thefe inftances are felected from the letters 
of a fingle Abbot; but the Abbot Gerbert 
was by no means an unique example of zeal 
in literary purfuits: the {plendid libraries 
which adorned the Monafteries of various 


* Gerbert. Epift. 130. + Ibid. 123. 
{ Ibid. 9. @ Ibid. 7. 
|| Gerbert. Epift. 8. qi Ibid. 44. 
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countries of Europe atteft the frequent ex- 
iftence of Religious as ardent in their love 
of learning, and as energetic in their efforts 
to give extenfion to their colleétions ; and 
the letters of medieval Monks prefent in- 
numerable proofs of the practice, to the 
prevalence of which was due the creation 
of many of thofe magnificent ftores of MSS. 
Lupus, Abbot of Ferrieres, writes to Alftig, 
Abbot in the Church of York, defiring him 
to lend him certain works to be tranfcribed, 
and promifing that they fhall be faithfully 
returned ;* and again to Pope Benediét IIL, 
making a fimilar application.+ In the eighth 
century, we find Pepin applying to Pope 
Paul III. for fome Greek books for the Ab- 
bey of St. Denis, which were fent accord- 
ing to his requeft ;[ and it would be eafy 
to fill many pages with citations of fimilar 
examples, Further, it is to be noted as an 
evidence of the dignity which the Monks 
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written much during his early years, tran{- 
cribed, after he entered that Monaftery, 
three copies of the Four Gofpels, nineteen 
Miffals, two copies of the Epiitles and Gof- 
pels read in the Mafs during the year, four 
fervice-books for Matins, and twenty-eight 
other volumes, not to enumerate the de- 
tached Sermons, Epiftles, and Tracts, which 
he copied at various times for different in- 
dividuals ;* Diemudis, a nun of Weffo- 
brunn, in Bavaria, tranfcribed with her 
own hands forty-three volumes, among 
which we find enumerated two copies of 
the entire Bible, two copies of the Four 
Gofpels, five Miffals, and a copy of the 
Canonical Epiftles;¢ Harduin wrote out 
four copies of the Four Gofpels, one copy 
of the Epiftles of St. Paul, three volumes 
of Sacramentaria, one volume of readings 
from the Gofpels, and eight other books, 
chiefly of large fize ;{ Gerhard of Monte 


were accuftomed to attach to the labor of Sereno, though impeded in his labors by 


book-multiplication, as well as of the dili- 
gence with which it was purfued, that we 


defeétive vifion, tranfcribed fix miffals, a 
Plenarius (that is to fay, a volume contain- 


meet frequently with honorable mention of ing the whole of the Old and New Tefta- 


thofe brethren, who had diftinguifhed them- 
felves by fpecial affiduity in this department 
of Monaftic exertion, and whofe achieve- 
ments are recorded as a glory to the com- 
munity which numbered them among its 
members. In many Monafteries was ob- 
ferved the cuftom which prevailed at the 
Abbey of Tegernfee, in Bavaria, where the 
names of thofe who were moft fkilful in 
writing and illuminating were regiftered in 


ments§), a Leétionary, and fifteen other 
volumes ;|| Godfrey, of the Monaftery of 
St. Martin at Tournay, was “‘a very kkil- 
ful fcribe, and left many MSS. in the 
Church, namely, the Morals of St. Grego- 
ry on Job, in fix volumes, an excellent col- 
leétion of Books of Holy Scripture, which, 
commencing at the Book of Proverbs, con- 
tained the Prophets, the Aéts of the Apof- 
tles, and the Canonical Epiftles, a Miffal 


the archives ;§ and fome of the inftances of from which Mafs is faid every day in the 


individual labor which are recorded in the 
annals of various Religious houfes are moft 
remarkable in their character. Thus Oth- 
lonus, a Monk of St. Emmeran, having 


* Mabillon Annal. Ord. S. Bened. ii. 
Lupus Epift. 2. Bibl. Patr. ix. 

+ Muratori Antiq. Ital. Med. A€vi. vii. 111, 
835. 
t Cenni Codex Carolin. i. 148. 

% Jaeck Galerie der Kl6fter Deutfchlands. 
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Monaftery, a copy of the Four Gofpels, 
the traét of St. Auguftine, ‘De Civitate 
Dei,’ and his Enchiridion, and many other 
books ;”4{ a Monk of Ratifbon wrote out, 


* Mabillon Annal. Ord. S. Bened. iv. 570. 
+ Martene Thes. Nov. Anecdot. i. 9. 
t¢ Chron. Fontanellens. ap: Dacher. Spicileg. ili. 
3 Mabillon A&. Ord. S. Bened. viii. §31. 
|| Chronicon Montis Sereni. 
Hermann. ap. Dacher. Spicileg. i. 912. 
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not only feveral works of his own compo- 
fition, but alfo twenty Miffals, three copies 
of the Four Gofpels,;two copies of the 
Epiftles and Gofpels for the entire year, 
and four books of Matins ;* Maurus Lupi, 
a Florentine Monk of Camaldoli, while 
living nine years in the defert and more 
than forty in the Monaftery of St. Matthias 
de Muriano, tranfcribed more than a thouf- 
and volumes ;¢ and like examples of unwea- 
rying zeal are by no means rarely encoun- 
tered ‘in the records of Monatftic Hiftory. 
Thefe men are mentioned by the Old 
Chroniclers, who’ commemorate their labors 
with a reverential admiration which evinces 
the high efteem in which they held fach 
noble exertions; yet they differed from 
thofe who were lefs renowned only in the 
extent, and by no means in the nature of 
their toils. The copying of books was to 
the Monks a labor of love, to which they 
devoted themfelves with willing hearts ; te- 
dious and onerous as was the tafk, they 
found abundant compenfation in the con- 
{cioufnefs of the bleflings which their dili- 
gence conferred upon mankind. ‘‘ Happy 
intention,” fays Cafliodorus, ‘‘ praifeworthy 
affiduity, by the hand to preach to men, 
with the fingers to open the lips, in filence 
to give falvation to finners, and with a pen 
to fight againft the unlawful fuggeftions of 
the devil; for Satan receives as many 
wounds as the writer puts down words of 
our Lord. . Refting in one place, he goes, 
by means of the diffemination of his work, 
through different provinces; his labor is 
read in holy places; the people learn from 
it how they may be converted from an evil 
will to ferve God with a pure heart.” 
Such was the fpirit which breathed in the 
heart of the medieval Scribe, fuch the 
thought which found living utterance in 
thofe illuftrious exertions which perpetua- 
ted for the world the moft precious treaf- 
ures of antiquity. —L. A. Buckincuam. 

* Mab., Vet. Anale&t. 119. + An. Camal. 67. 
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MAirabilis Dtber gut prophetias 
Revelationesque necnon res 
mirandas preteritas presentes 


et futuras: aperte demonstrat, 
&c., &c. (2 vols.in 1 vol. fmall 8vo. Gothic 
Black—H etter, f. 1. et a.) 


Tuis work, the firft part of which is in 
the barbarous monkifh Latin of the middle 
ages, and the fecgnd in the French of the 
fifteenth century, isone of the colleétions 
of wonderful ftories\and myftical prophe- 
cies which have always been and will al- 
ways be popular among the ignorant and 
fuperftitious, 

*¢ Quid fit futurum cras, fuge querere; et 


Quem Fors dierum cumque dabit, lucro 
Adpone” (Hor., Ode ix. b. 1.) 





is, perhaps, a good philofophic maxim ; but 
either happily or unhappily, the world as yet 
has never been peopled with philofophers. 

Even with all the boafted intelligence of 
our nineteenth century, there is fufficient 
demand for ‘‘ dream-books” and for “ for- 
tune-tellers,” both in the flefh and in print, 
to fupport a goodly array of profeffors of 
the art, and to keep that branch of litera- 
ture in a flourifhing condition. 

Perhaps in their day, the old books of 
prophecy, which are now fo rare and fo 
eagerly fought after, were really of no more 
influence than their reprefentatives in our 
day are at prefent. They were undoubt- 
edly, however, more numerous and more 
popular, and, as with all popular literature, 
have become valuable as ferving to fhow the 
modes of thought and the enlightenment of 
their times. 

This clafs of books was in great favor all 
over Europe at the commencement of the 
fixteenth century. It was then that books 
began to be fo cheap, thanks to the inven- 
tion of printing, that the privilege of read- 
ing was extended even to the poor; and as 
it is always from the popular literature that 
any widefpread or national cultivation muit 
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arife, the ftudy of this clafs of literature, 
hitherto too much negleéted, forms the dis- 
tinctive feature of the criticifm of this age. 

It is from a ftudy of the popular books 
of Shakefpeare’s time that Dyce and his co- 
laborers have been able to obtain fo much 
fuller and clearer an appreciation of his 
merit as a national dramatift; and only 
from a laborious and wearifome perufal of 
the popular religious works of the tinte that 
Buckle has been able to arrive at fo clear 
an underftanding of the intellectual pofition 
of Scotland during the feventeenth century. 

The fame critical innovation has dis- 
played itfelf in France. The popular books 
of the fixteenth century, which ufed to be 
confidered ‘worthlefs, have been found to 
have a greater value as hiftorical material 
than many of the pretentious but fuperfi- 
cial works of the next century. The fame 
tendency is manifeft in America, and cer- 
tainly with reafon: for, to am intelligent 
fcholar, an infpection and perufal of Ihe 
Bay Pfalm Book would give a better and 
clearer infight into the real nature and ten- 
dency of Puritanifm than the ftudy of many 
profeffed hiitories of that movement. 

But, in French literature, one of the 
moft curious and valuable of thefe old books 
of wonders is the Mirabilis Liber. Among 
all its contemporaries this work alone is 
made peculiarly valuable to the intelligent 
bibliophile by the fact that it has had two 
feafons of popular intereft and popular in- 
fluence—the time of its publication, and 
during the firft Revolution, 

The work is made up of various predic- 
tions and tra¢ts afcribed to Bemechobius 
Epifcopus ecclehe Paternenis et martyris 

hrijtt ; tothe various Sibyls of antiquity ; 
and to Sanctus Severus archiepifeopms. 
The Revelatio de tribulationibus’ noftro- 
rum temporum, de reformatione unwerfe 
Dei ecclefie et de converfone Turcorum et 
infidelum ad fidem noftram, cito et veloci- 
ter ; oftenfa Hlorentie Hieronymo de Ferra- 


ria, hoc tempore viventi. .. (f. \xiii.), at- 
tributed by {ome bibliophiles to the cele- 
brated Savonarola; Admirabilis efnflola 
noviter ex urbe Roma Parrlafius delata 
da quemdam literatum pene Super 
novis et divinis revelationibus ac vita unius 
fratris minoris induti inftar unius Sad 
minim,  Similiter de duabus puellis per 
os unius loquitur Chriftus; per os vero 
alterius Virgo Maria (f. evi.), and other 
equally curious and interefting tracts in Latin 
and old French. The work, it is hardly ne- 
ceflary to fay, is printed in black=letter. 

Among all thefe tra¢ts is a feries of pro- 
phecies by one Fohannes de Vatiguerro, 
or by one Fohn who preaches War ; that 
being the tranflation of the ‘‘ maccaronic” 
name afflumed by the writer. During the 
French Revolution, while the Directory 
was in power, extraéts from this feries of 
prophecies were publifhed anonymoufly, 
with a tranflation, explanatory notes, and 
chronological concordance. 

The paffages cited were fo wonderfully 
a Oe to the times, that the matter ex- 
cited great attention. Crowds flocked to 
the public libraries, to fee the book con- 
taining fuch wonderful predictions. The 
Directory, timorous and tyrannical, as are 
all demagogues, were afraid of a book which 
foretold, as the extracts fhow, not only the 
Revolution, but the counter-revolution and 
return of the monarchy, and therefore for- 
bade che librarians to fhow the volume, and 
alfo inftituted a fearch for the editor and 
publifher. 

Before giving thefe ‘extraéts, it will be 
well to explain the chronology by which 
they were made to refer to the French Rev- 
olution. The prophecies commence from 
1502, which proves that the volume muft 
have been printed before that time; but 
the tranflator calculated them, apparently, 
on his own refponfibility, from the Diocle- 
tian era, or era of the Martyrs, to which, 


by adding the four years omitted by Denys- 
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le-Petit in the French fyftem of chronology, 
thefe predictions were made to apply to 
1788 and the following years. 

OF courfe, as with the interpretation of 
all prophecies, the commentary is as won- 
derful as the original text, and requires as 
great an exercife of faith to receive: 


* Anno domini millefimo quingentefimo decimo 
vel ultra traCtabitur peffima proditio propter regem 
Francorum captivitatem. et gloria Franco- 
rum vertetur in opprobrium et confufionem, quo- 
niam lilium nobili corona privabitur et fpoliabi- 
tur et dabit alteri cui non eft. Humiliabiturque 
ufque ab confufionem et multi dicent pax, pax! et 
non erit pax. Et tunc clare apparebunt proditio- 
nes judiciales, confpirationes confederationesque 
plebeium in audita civitatumque: .. . et regnum 
Francorum in omni parte ipfius invadetur, fpolia- 
bitur et remanebit fere deftructum et adnichila- 
tum; quoniam gubernatores ipfius regni erunt ita 
excecati, quod nefcirent in fe invenire defenfiorem 
et manus et ira domini erit contra ipfos in furore 
ac contra omnes majores et potentiores totius 
regni predicti.... Et quum ftatus mundi divino 
judicio bene cito mutabitur. Ideo fervi repleti 
omni dolo fuperbia et furore contra dominos fuos 
proprios fe rebellabunt, et fere omnes nobiles quot- 
quot funt occidentur et ejicientur crudeliflime a 
dignitatibus et dominationibus quia vulgus faciet 
fibi regem ex mera voluntate Et hoc circa 
annum domini MDXVIIII. modicum ante vel poft 
unus ab altero convincetur: Multe civitates com- 
movebunter et novas conftitutiones facient propter 
quas in fine remanebunt, regnabunt, fed relinquen- 
tur defolate Unus quisque a proximo {uo fe 
cuftodiat, quia vir a vicino fuo in latrociniis peffimis 
fpoliabitur et occidetur, nullufque fidem fervabit 
proximo, fed potius unus alterum proditiofe decipiet. 
. » « Omnis ecclefia per univerfum orbem lamenta- 
biliter et dolorofiffime profequetur, fpoliabitur et 
privabitur omnibus temporalibus fuis, nec erit tam 
magnus in univerfali ecclefia cui non fufficiat fi re- 
manferit et refervaverit fibi vita. Nam ecclefie 
fedabuntur et maculabuntur et filebit omnis religio 
propter timorem et furorem ire peffime ferventis. . . 
Nobilium pompa filebit, perebit etiam fcientia et dif- 
ciplina et breviter totus ftatus clericorum fubjace- 
bit. . . . Sed erit in adjutorium circum circa anno 
domini MCCCCCXV. modicum ante vel poft, Ju- 
venis captivatus qui recuperabit coronam Lilii et 
dominabitur per univerfam orbem; funditus de- 
ftruet filios Bruti et infulam ; itaque non erit ulte- 
rius memoria eorum et fic perpetuo remanebunt. 

2E 
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Sed poft tot et tantas tribulationes et miferias in 
mundo univerfo ne creature dei remaneant quafi 
totaliter defperate.” 

After all this, there will alfo arife a great 
Pope, who will unite the world under “ una 
lex, una fides, unum baptifma, una vita.” 


That fuch a prophecy fhould have ex- 
cited the fears of the Directory proves them 
to have been confcious that they were dem- 
agogues, and not very intelligent ones.- An 
honeft fanatic would not have been fright- 
ened at an oracle fo mifty. 

The other treatifes in the Mirabilis Li- 
ber, particularly the one attributed to Sa- 
vonarola, would well repay our attention 
on a future occafion, as ferving to fhow the 
fubjects and the literature which occupied 
attention at the commencement of the fix- 
teenth century. 


The Restoration of Old Books. 


Few, even. of the moft faftidious biblio- 
philes in America, have any appreciation 
of the nicety of tafte that diftinguifhes the 
French collector. Large margins, perfect 
prefervation, Holland parer, vellum paper, 
India paper, colored paper, uncut (non rog- 
né), the French bibliophile requires a volume 
to fulfil fome one of thefe requirements be- 
fore he confiders it worthy of his attention. 
As a confequence of this nicenefs of tafte, the 
various arts by which books are reftored— 
by which ftains of ink, or oil, or duft, are 
removed—by which the leaves, if they 
have been fo much thumbed ‘as to have 
become woolly and dog-eared, are made 
again {mooth and firm—have arrived at a 
moft flourifhing condition in Paris. 

There are fome twenty perfons in Paris 
whofe bufinefs it is to reftore old books. 
The procefs is one requiring a great deal 
of care and attention, and is exceedingly 
expenfive, cofting often feveral times the 
original value of the book. M. Libri, for 
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example, had fpent twelve thoufand francs 
on the reftoration of the books in the firft 
catalogue of his library. A fingle volume, 
a Boccacio (No. 2259), coft twelve hun- 
dred francs for its reftoration, not counting 
in this eftimate the expenfe of rebinding. 

The fatisfaction there is in thus refcuing 
a valuable book from deftruétion is fo great, 
that fome amateurs prefer to buy poor cop- 
ies, in order to reftore them. 

It is well enough for the rich man, whofe 
library is a luxury, to pay for having his 
books reftored; it makes them coft more, 
and thus increafes the only value they have 
for him : but for the true bibliophile, whofe 
books are his friends, it is a pleafure to be- 
ftow fuch care upon them perfonally. To 
fuch, a defcription of the beft proceffes ufed 
in France may prove valuable and interetft- 
ing: 
SWhen a book is greafy, take it to pieces, 
and wafh it fheet by fheet in a folution of 
cau/tic potafh. Be careful, however, that 
the folution is not too ftrong; this will re- 
move the greafe, but may leave the paper 
dark-colored. ‘To remove this, ufe a bath 
of eau de Favel, weakened with water. In 
place of eau de Favel, hydrochloric acid 
may be ufed; but in both cafes care muft 
be taken that the folution is not too ftrong, 
and that the fheets are not left too long in 
the folution. If too ftrong, or if left too 
long, the chlorine will deftroy not only the 
ink of the impreffion, but the paper itfelf. 
After the leaves have been thus whitened, 
they muft be bathed again in a folution of 
fulphate of foda. This will remove all 
the chlorine, and you will have your leaves 
white and clean. 

By thefe various operations, however, 
all fize will have been removed.from the 
paper; and it will be of fo foft a texture, 
that perhaps it could not ftand the hammer 
of the binder, and would fall to pieces in 
the procefs of reading. To reftore its firm- 
nefs of texture, and—if it is a book printed 
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upon the miferable cottony paper ufed al- 
moft univerfally in America—to make it 
better than it was when new, give the fheets 
a bath in a folution of gelatine, made with 
boiling water. Put a little a/um into this 
mixture, in order to keep away the infects 
which might be attraéted by the gelatine; 
and alfo a little éobacco, or any other fimple 
fubftance, which will ferve to give the pa- 
per a tint, fince the chlorine bath will have 
left it too white. 

After this laft procefs, dry your fheets 
upon a cloth fufpended horizontally at each 
of the four corners, fo that they will lie 
flat, and the folution of gelatine will dry 
evenly upon them, 

This procefs of ftrengthening and fizing 
paper is very fimple and cheap, and can 
with advantage be applied either to books 
or prints which have become worn, or dog- 
eared, or folded. Often, in a volume, the 
few leaves at the beginning or the end are 
the only ones that need reftoring. 

To remove ink-fpots, either oxalic acid, 
hydrochloric acid, or eau de Favel, may 
be employed. The firft, as it is the leait 
dangerous, had better be ufed. Of courfe, 
it muft be weakened; and tepid water is 
better than cold. The foolifh notes whieh 
many perfons affliéted with a cacoéthes /cri- 
bendi {craw] on the margins of books, or the 
fignatures with which the titles are fome- 
times disfigured,may often be removed by the 
ufe of one of thefe agents, applied with a 
camel-hair bruih, without unbinding the 
volume. In doing this, however, care muft 
be taken to wafh away the traces of the ox- 
alic acid with pure water, and to dry the 
leaves thoroughly before clofing the volume. 
Sheets of blotting-paper can be well ufed 
for this purpofe. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it is hardly fafe to attempt this pro- 
cefs, unlefs the paper of the volume is thick 
and ftrong, and able to ftand the procefs 
without requiring an after-treatment of gel- 
atine to ftrengthen it. If eau de Favel is 
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ufed, it muft always be wafhed away with 
a folution of /ulphate of foda; if hydro- 
chloric acid is employed, it muft be wafhed 
away witha folution of decarbonate of /oda. 

In commencing the procefs, it would al- 
ways be well to try the ftrength and effect 
of the acid upon a corner of the leaf before 
putting it entirely in the bath, as fometimes 
the ink ufed by printers will itfelf be wafhed 
away. In many cafes, alfo, the ink-marks 
refufe to difappear before any of thefe agents. 
This is peculiarly fo with the modern inks ; 
there is {ome acid ufed in their manufacture 
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one knee. The angel, holding one of the 
youth’s hands, feems to be raifing him to- 
ward the Virgin; in his other hand the 
youth holds a itring, fufpended from which 
hangs a fifh. The Virgin and the Chrift 
are both looking at the youth; the infant 
Jefus ftretches out one of his hands toward 
him. 

This picture was painted in 1514, for 
the fociety of Dominicans of Naples, The 
Virgin called the Furdiniére, painted in 
1507, this, and the Holy Family, called 
the Pearl, painted in 1518, are uied by 


which feems to enter into the very tiffue of Quatremére de Quincy to mark the three 


the paper. 

For removing the ftains of damp and 
duft, a long bath of warm water, mixed 
with a little alum, is fufficient. 

For all thefe various operations, of courfe 
a great deal of care and patience is necefla- 
ry; but the bibliophile who thus faves a 
valuable book from deftruction and reftores 
it to a perfect ftate, will find himfelf amply 
repaid for his time and trouble, and if he 
is careful to wafh away thoroughly all traces 
of the acids he ufes, he may feel certain 
that his volume will preferve its new con- 
dition. 


La Vierge au Poisson de Raphael. 


ExpricaTion NovuvzLLe DE cE TABLEAU; PAR 
P. V. Bettoc. (1 vol. 8vo, pp. 99.) Paris, 


1833. 


Tue object of this treatife is to explain 
the meaning of Raphael’s famous picture, 
generally called “ The Virgin of the Fifh.” 
This picture is well known, from the vari- 
ous engravings that have been made of it, 
but it may ftill be well to defcribe it. The 
Virgin, feated on a platform, holds the in- 
fant Chrift in her arms; upon one fide 
ftands an old man, holding an open book ; 
at his feet refts a lion: on the other fide 
an angel fupports a youth, who kneels upon 


eras of Raphael’s progrefs\in his art. The 
old man in the picture has generally been 
taken to reprefent St, Jerome, and the 
youth with the fifth to reprefent Tobit. 

This theory began with Vafari, and from 
him has been repeated by almoft all wri- 
ters upon the fubject fince. Emeric David 
thought the picture was intended to cele- 
brate the canonization of the Book of To- 
bit by the Council of Trent, and to pro- 
claim the facrednefs of St. Jerome’s verfion 
of the fame. 

Our author’s theory is, that the picture 
is intended to reprefent a young man about 
entering the Chriftian Church: his faith 
juft awakened, timorous, almoft doubtful of 
the reality of the glory he fees before him, 
he requires aid before he dares to enter, 
The figure on the other fide reprefents an 
old man, who has almoft reached the end 
of his career; the lion at his feet fhows the 
difficulties of life, and that he’ has overcome 
them. rf 

In this interpretation of the artift’s mean- 
ing, the fifth held in the young man’s hand 
has a peculiarly happy fignificance, fince 
the fifh was ufed in the early days of the 
Church to reprefent Chrift, when it was 
forbidden to mention his name: “A Ty- 
rannis et ethnicis Imperatoribus prohih- 
tum erat Chriftum profiteri, et nomen fuum 
proferre, quare finxerunt nomen IXOTS 
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quo Chriftum vocarent.” (Joan Nicotat, 
Trac. de Sighs. vet.) 

M. Belloc fhows conclufively, by quota- 
tions from the Fathers, that this Greek 
word, or the figure of a fifh, had this mean- 
ing to the early Chriftians. Writing the 
word as below, we will fee that perhaps 
the word was made by taking the firft let- 
ter of each word in the fentence that ex- 
preffes the peculiar tenets of the Chriftian 
Church; and thus the fifth, or the word 
wthus, had the fame fymbolical fignificance 
that the crofs has at prefent : 


I—HZOTE — Jesus, 
X—PIZTOS Curist, 
6—EOY Of God, 
Y—I0OS The Son, 
=—QTPH The Saviour. 
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Figure 4 of M. Belloc’s plate, annexed to 
his volume, we find the engraving of a ring, 
in which Chriftianity is reprefented by a 
dolphin curled about an anchor, with the 
legend IXOYC fo engraved as to ferve for 
a feal, 

M. Belloc fpeaks of the anchor as the 
fymbol of hope; but the anchor is faith— 
fomething to be relied on, fomething which 
will hold us firm through all the ftorms of 
life, 

This mark of Aldus, then, was intended 
to fignify that his books belonged to Chrif- 
tianity ; and this will have a peculiar fig- 
nificance when we come to fee how he firft 
ufed it. M. Renouard tells us that Aldus firft 
employed this mark in 1501, on the Poete 
Chrifitant veteres (two volumes quarto). 
In the fecond volume the mark of the Al- 


A plate of antiquities, at the end of dine anchor is ufed for the firft time. 


the volume, fhows (if further proof were 
neceffary) that, to the early Chriftians, the 
fith was the fymbol of their faith. 

This fact being eftablifhed, let us now 
proceed to fhow its relation to bbhogra- 
phy. and why fuch a difcuflion appears 

tly in She Philobtbltow. 

The diftinétive mark of the Atprt we 
have never feen fatisfactorily explained. 
Mott of the early printers ufed marks which 
in fome way were anagrams upon their 
names, or elfe contained fome motto or 
fentence, or elfe had fome heraldic fignifi- 
cance. It has always feemed that Aldus, 
in felecting his famous anchor with a dol- 
phin curved about it, intended to exprefs 
fomething more than is ufually fuppofed. 


*« Aldus,” fays M. Renouard, ‘ pub- 
lifhed this collection for the purpofe of 
having them ufed in the colleges, in the 
place of the profane poets.” 

Thus we fee that, as firft ufed, the Al- 
dine anchor had a peculiar and moit ap- 
propriate meaning. Aldus came afterward 
to ufe it on all of his publications, And 
here, if we confider the times—that it was 
the revival of learning, particularly of the 
ftudy of Greek ; that Aldus was famous for 
his numerous and correét editions of Greek 
authors; that a conteft was going on be- 
tween the ignorant monks of the Church 
and the learned men of the time, concern- 
ing the propriety of ftudying Greek, the 


monks maintaining that it was herefy to do 


The anchor is, of courfe, the fymbol of fo—and we will fee that a copy of a Greek 


faith, ‘The dolphin has been fuppofed to 
reprefent Venice ; but what connection has 
Venice with faith? 

Here we find that as late as 1514 the 
fifh was ufed to reprefent the Chriftian 
faith. Nor was the peculiar combination 
of the anchor and the fifh, as an expreffion 
of Chriftianity, original with Aldus; for in 


claffic, with a ftamp upon it of the fymbol 
of Chriftianity, muft have afforded a pecu- 
liar pleafure to thofe ftudents who had been 
perfecuted as heretics becaufe they ftudied 
Greek. This confideration may alfo aid 
us to believe that the Aldine editions of 
the Epiftole Ob/curorum Virorum are re- 


ally genuine. 
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Adversaria. 


XXXIi. 


Tue Reverend Thomas Bott (author of 


a very able anfwer to Bifhop Warburton’s 
Divine Legation) ufed to relate that Dr. 
Samuel Clarke was not only of a cheerful 
but of a playful difpofition, Once, when 
Mr. Bott: called upon him, he found him 
/wimming upon a table, At another time, 
when the two Dr. Clarkes, Mr. Bott, and 
feveral men of ability and learning, were 
together, and amufing themfelves with di- 
verting tricks, Dr. Samuel Clarke, looking 
out of the window, faw a grave blockhead 
approaching the houfe; upon which he cried 
out, “ Boys, boys, be wife—here comes a 
fool !” 


XXXIII. 
Dryden’s complaint againft life, which 
he has put into the mouth of Aureng-Zebe, 
is celebrated : 


*¢ When I confider life, *tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Truft on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow’s falfer than the former day ; 

, Lies worfe; and while it fays we thall be bleft 
With fome new joys, cuts off what we poffeft. 
Strange cozenage! None would live paft years 

again, 
Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 


The reply of Nourmahal, which is com- 
paratively unknown, is worthy of notice: 
“Tis not for nothing that we life purfue: 

It pays our hopes with fomething ftill that’s new. 
Each day’s a miftrefs unenjoyed before ; 

Like travellers, we're pleafed with feeing more. 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not hurry to your journey’s end.” 


Sir Walter Scott obferves, with great 
juftice: “ It might be difficult to point out 
a paflage in Englifh poetry, in which fo 
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common and melancholy a truth is ex- 
preffed in fuch beautiful verfe, varied with 
fuch juft illuftration.” 


XXXIV. 

Southey’s Letters are a faithful piéture of 
the man, in which thofe who have formed 
an opinion of him from his publifhed works 
only, meet with many unexpected things. 
His prophecy of Mormonifm is a jewel of 
its kind, and can {carcely fail to be duly 
eftimated by the future writers of the “ Ev- 
idences of the Mormon Religion.” 

Under date of March igth, 1806, he 
writes to John Rickman : 


“« If there is anything in which the world 
has decidedly degenerated, it is in the breed 
of herefiarchs, They-were really great 
men in former times, devoting great knowl- 
edge and powerful talents to great purpofes, 
In our days they are either arrant madmen, 
or half rogues, who pick out the worft parts 
of the eftablifhed creed. Iam about to be 
the St. Epiphanius of Richard Brothers and 
Joanna Southcote.: What fay you to pay- 
ing thefe worthies a vifit fome morning? 
The former is fure to be at home. Haflam 
would introduce us, and we might get 
‘ God’s Nephew’ to give us his opinion of 
Joanna. I know fome of his witneffes, and 
could enter into the depths of his fyftem. 
D. Manuel ought to fee Bedlam. As for 
Joanna, tho tolerably verfed in the hiftory 
of human credulity, I have never feen 
anything fo difgraceful to common fenfe as 
her previous publications; but,J am afraid 
that in all thefe cafes it may be laid down 
as a general rule that the more nonfenfe 
the better. Whenever the point of doc- 
trine has been difcuffed, the moft abfurd 
has carried the day.... 

“The. reign of fabulous Chriftianity 
muft be drawing to its end. In France it 
is over, unlefs Buonaparte fhould take it in 
his head to endow the Church better, for 
which I do not think he wants inclination 
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fo much as money, In Germany the thing 
is done,—the clergy Chriftians, or Chrif- 
tianizing philofophers. In my countries 
Spain and Portugal, the old houfe ftands ; 
but there is the dry rot in its timbers, the 
foundations are undermined, and the next 
earthquake will bring it down. Here I do 
not like the profpects: fooner or later a 
hungry government will {nap at the tithes ; 
the clergy will then become ftate penfion- 
ers or parifh penfioners; in the latter cafe 
more odious to the farmers than they are 
now, in the former the firft penfioners to be 
amerced of their ftipends. Meantime the 
damned fyftem of Calvinifm fpreads like a 
peftilence among the lower claffes. 1 have 
not the flighteft doubt that the Calvinifts 
will be the majority in lefs than half a cen- 
tury: we fee how catching the diftemper 
is, and do not fee any means of ftopping. 
There is a good opening for a new reli- 
gion, but the founder mph fart up in_fome 
of the darker parts of the world. “It is 
America’s turn to fend out apofiles. A 
new one there muift be, when the old one 
is worn out,” 


In a letter to C. W. Williams Wynn, 
March 14th, 1806, Southey fays: 


**T have difcovered the caufe why Irifh 
nature differs from human nature. A chap- 
ter in Genefis has been loft, in which it 
was related how, before the birth of her 
laft child, Eve had fallen a fecond time 
into temptation and eaten a forbidden po- 
tatoe. ‘This child was the father of the 
Paddies, and fo they have an original fin 
of their own.” 


XXXV. 

A gentleman obferved to Dr, Eachard 
that, in his treatife on the caufes of Contempt 
of the Clergy, he had omitted one very ma- 
terial one. ‘‘ What is that?” afked the 
Doétor. ‘The good fenfe of the laity,” 
anfwered the gentleman.—Gro/e’s Oho. 
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XXXVI. 
WOLLASTON AND A BIGOT. 


The author of Religion of Nature De- 
lineated afked a bigot how many religions 
and feéts he thought there might be in the 
world, ‘‘ Why,” fays he, ‘‘I can make no 
judgment; I never confidered that quef- 
tion.”— Do you think,” faid Wollajton, 
‘there may be a hundred ?”—“ Oh, yes, 
fure,” replied he, “at leaft.”—“ Why, 
then,” faid Wollafton, “it is ninety-nine 
to one you are in the wrong.” —Aichard- 
_/oniana, 

XXXVII. 

A zealous brother faid to Leffing, on his 
initiation as a Freemafon, ‘‘ Well, you have 
found nothing in mafonry againft religion 
or government ?”—‘“* Would to God,” he 
replied, “‘ that I had! I fhould then have 
found /omething in it, at leaft.” 


XXXVIIL. 

Two dervifhes of Horafa travelled to- 
gether. One, being weak, only ate one 
meal in two days; the other, who was 
ftrong, ate thrice every day. Coming to 
a town, they were arrefted as fpies, and 
thrown into prifon, their food, being neg- 
leéted. After a week, it was found they 
were innocent ; and the prifon-doors being 
opened, the ftrong man was found dead, 
but the weak alive: upon which, one ob- 
ferved, “Sometimes ftrength is weakne/s, 
and weakne/s ftrength.” 

XXXIX. 

Locman, the fage, being afked where he 
learned virtue, anfwered, “‘ Of the vicious, 
Sor they taught me what to shun.” 

XL, . 

Abu Hurura ufed often to vifit Mu/la- 
bha, who one day faid to him, “‘O Abu 
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Hurura, vipting feldom feeds love and 
friendfhip !” J 


XLI. 


Sadi faw two boys, one the fon of a rich 
man, the other of a poor, fitting in a cem- 
etery. The former faid: ‘“ My father’s 
tomb is marble, marked with letters of gold ; 
but what is your father’s? two turfs, and a 
handful of duft {pread over them.” The 
poor boy anfwered: “ Be filent/ Before 
your father fhall have moved his marble, 
mine fhall be already in paradife.” 


XLII. 

Muhamed, the learned prieft of Gafala, 
being afked how he had acquired fo much 
{cience, anfwered, “ J never was afhamed 
to afk, and learn what I did not know.” 

Ss. 


Benedict Spinoza. 


Bicorry does not like to confefs its blun- 
ders, otherwife it would long have aban- 
doned as a deplorable error and a flagrant 
injuftice the ignorant and ftupid calumny 
which places Spinoza foremoft among blaf- 
phemers and Atheifts. Thofe who reject 
popular idols are always claffed by popular 
prejudice with fuch as deny God, and few 
have fuffered more from this cruel wrong 
than the great thinker whofe career we pro- 
pofe to chronicle in all honefty, and in no 
partial and profelytizing fpirit, and whofe 
noble deeds are the beft vindication of his 
fublime ideas. Yet we cannot wonder that 
vulgar cant and prieftly venom fhould have 
done their beft to kill the fair fame of Spi- 
noza, when we find a writer fo eminent as 
Dugald Stewart afferting that Spinozifm 
and Atheifm are one and the fame thing; 
the probability being that Stewart, who 
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his mind than the extent of his erudition, 
and whofe fingle faculty was that of inge- 
nioufly and clearly illuftrating metaphyfical 
common-places, had never read a word of 
Spinoza’s works—Latin not being well un- 
derftood at Scotch Univerfities—and had 
contented himfelf with a flovenly repetition 
of flanders to which years had given a cer- 
tain authority. It would be enough to re- 
ply to Stewart in the words of Coufin, that, 
inftead of accufing Spinoza of Atheifm, it 
would be far nearer the truth to hurl at 
him the direétly contrary reproach. In- 
deed, the immenfe predominance given to 
God, both formally and really, is one of 
the main features of Spinoza’s philofophy, 
which made an ardent admirer, the noble 
Novalis, fay that he was a man drunk with 
Deity. 

No fmall part of the odium which has clung 
to Spinoza’s name may be traced to a fhallow 
and fupercilious article in Bayle’s Dictiona- 
ry. Bayle’s firit literary law as a French- 
man was not to be dull; to be accurate was 
a very fubordinate affair. Befides, the very 
qualities which fitted Bayle for attaining 
{uch fignal fuccefs in his own peculiar 
fphere, rendered him utterly incompetent 
for pafling judgment on the tranfcendental 
thinkings of Spinoza. The prince of gof- 
fiping critics {pending his attorney fharp- 
nefs on fmall details could not be expected 
to furmount the difficulty, or to rife to the 
grandeur of the profoundeft ontological 
problems. Bayle, likewife, was himfelf de- 
cried as a heretic, and no doubt deemed it 
excellent policy to efcape the wrath of an 
intolerant populace burning for the blood 
of unbelievers, by pretending to join in the 
howl of hate at one whom it was eafy by a 
few flippant words to reprefent as a mon- 
fter of infidelity. 

We cannot fuppofe that the motives or 
Leibnitz and Malebranche, in their denun- 
ciation of Spinoza, and in their affeéted 


was more remarkable for the elegance of contempt for him, were of a much loftier 
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order than thofe of Bayle. Through his 
whole hiftory, Leibnitz never gave any in- 
dication of generous impulfes; he was ex- 
clufively and felfifhly devoted to his worldly 
interefts in a manner unworthy of fo vaft a 
genius ; both he and Malebranche had been 
leavened by the fyftem of Spinoza in {pite 
of themfelves, and ftrove to conceal the 
debt as well as their own heretical tenden- 
cies by {welling the fhriek of obloquy which 
was Spinoza’s reward for moft faithful obe- 
dience to beautiful afpirings and heroic con- 
victions, 

Bayle, Malebranche, and Leibnitz, gave 
a literary and philofophical refpeétability to 
the fanatical antipathy of the ignorant, and, 
though they could not make it more bitter, 
they armed it with permanent force by 
clothing it with an afpect of juftice. For 
a century after Spinoza’s death, fome foli- 
tary fludent of daring aims and difcurfive 
tendencies might hold commune with the 
miraculous revealings of the great Jew, but 
the latter was a word of horror or a fealed 
book to the reft of mankind. 

At laft Kant arofe, who could fcarcely 
be faid to have much fympathy either for 
Spinoza or his do¢trine ; but the excitement 
eaufed by Kant’s majeftic entrance into the 
field of fpeculative inquiry brought ftill 
more benefit to the hiftory of philofophy 
than <o philofophy itfelf; and when that 
hiftory came to be written afrefh, Spinoza 
occupied too large a {pace to be overlooked 
or pafled by. ‘The foul of man approach- 
ing the Infinite once more with reverent 
quellioning, yearned to know who in the 
bygone had-difcerned the Infinite the deep- 
eft, and worfhipped it the worthieft. Burn- 
ing with this impetuous defire, explorers 
going in a thoufand various directions, all 
met at the feet of Spinoza. The rivalry 
now was not who fhould fpeak moft evil 
of him, but who fhould utter the warmett 
praife. Whiat generation after generation 
had been trampled on as a foul and com- 
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mon thing, was fet on high to be adored, 
In Germany, for the lait fifty years, all 
philofophy has been nothing but a repro- 
duétion confeffed or unconfeffed of Spino- 
zifm. Hegel, Schelling, and their follow- 
ers, have merely developed germs and 
transformed elements which they found in 
Spinoza’s works. Beyond philofophy alfo 
has Spinoza’s influence fpread. Goethe 
avows the immenfe effect which the read- 
ing of Spinoza had produced upon him, 
Even a Frederick Schlegel, crazed as he 
was with childifh manias, the higheft en- 
deavor of which was to hinder the dead 
from burying their dead, gladly paid his 
tribute to the genius of Spinoza. The 
revolutions of modern German theology, 
not alone thofe of a deftructive, but equally 
thofe of a confervative kind, all bear clear 
traces of a Spinozift anceftry : and Schleier- 
macher has difplayed as much alacrity as 
the boldeft neologians to pour forth the 
moft facred breath of his being in homage 
to one who was a faint among fages and a 
fage among faints, 

In France, Spinoza has received eloquent 
eulogium, rather than thorough apprecia- 
tion. The French, though they make 
enormous pretenfions to catholicity, are 
prone to overrate prepofteroufly whatever 
has fprung from the foil of France; and 
they are too much inclined to confider 
Defcartes as the philofopher of philofophers, 
to have the gifts of full and grateful bofoms 
to offer to Spinoza. The French are apt 
to miftake the promptitude of their focial 
inftinéts, the plenitude of their focial ameni- 
ties, for the glance of an exalted and ex- 
panded intelleét. The enthufiafm, there- 
fore, about Spinoza in France, is in the 
main an affeétation ; though, perhaps, what- 
ever redeeming idealifm has mingled in the 
beft of the Communift theories, has had 
uncon{cioufly a Spinozift origin. Philofo- 
phy among the French, fince the Reftora- 
tion, has, like their political action, been a 
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painful and blundering attempt at Ecleéti- 
cifm. In the one, as in the other, fheer 
moral debility has fcattered barrennefs and 
chaos, and has rendered the empire of one 
Divine dominant belief impoflible. 

In England, Spinoza has had little direét 
recognition, except from the able pen of 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who has done much to 
interpret and to popularize Continental 
fpeculation. .... 

Barucu bE Spinoza was born at Amfter- 
dam, on the 24th of November, 1632. 
When he renounced Judaifm he affumed 
the name of Benedict, the Latinized form 
of Baruch. Fierce religious perfecutions, 
in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, had 
driven many Jewifh families from Spain. 
It was from one of thofe families that Spi- 
noza was defcended. His father was-a 
merchant, and in {fufficiently profperous 
circumftances to give his fon all the advan- 
tages of the education which was then 
thought fuitable for young Ifraelites of the 
wealthier-clafs, and which was almoft ex- 
clufively rabbinical. ‘The houfe where Spi- 
noza was born, fituated near one of the 
Jewith fynagogues, is ftill fhown. He had 
two fifters, who never fhowed him any fif- 
terly affection; but the only revenge he 
took for their unkindnefs was to furrender 
to them the property bequeathed to him 
by his parents. 

It was his father’s wifh that Spinoza 
fhould be employed in. commerce, like 
himfelf ; but to this he felt unconquerable 
repugnance. It was, therefore, agreed that 
he fhould devote himfelf to the ftudies 
through which he could attain the dignity 
of a Rabbi. His progrefs was in accord- 
ance with his great faculties and his intenfe 
application. But the inceffant reading, and 
the minute, often puerile, explanations of 
the Talmud, could not fatisfy a mind of 
fo much depth and daring. Growing foon 
as learned as his matters, he puzzled them 

2F 
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with queftions, which, as they could not 
an{wer, they treated as herefies. When 
not more than fifteen, he propofed difficul- 
ties which the moft fkilful among them only 
feemed to him to make darker in their at- 
tempts to folve. With inftin¢ctive wifdom, 
however, Spinoza, inftead of turning away 
from the whole thing with difguft, as a more 
irritable and impetuous nature would have 
been inclined to do, blended in his own 
{piritual growth and fubftance whatever nu- 
triment he could extraét from a maf{s of 
pedantry. Smallnefs and fubtlety were the 
characteriftics of. Rabbinical theology and 
Rabbinical philofophy. The Rabbinical 
culture and difcipline which Spinoza re- 
ceived in his early years, if they had nu- 
merous and fignal defects, were not without 
their compenfating advantages. They were 
intolerably monotonous; but then, by fix- 
ing the thoughts of the ftudent exclufively 
on God, as the only fit object of human 
inveftigation, they kindled the yearning in 
Spinoza’s foul for fomething notable alike 
for Divine unity and Divine comprehen- 
fivenefs and elevation. They wafted much 
time in childifhly dividing and fubdividing 
atoms, till thefe vanifhed into the invifible ; 
but the procefs exciting, as it muft often 
have done, Spinoza’s loathing, ftimulated 
his prodigious powers of analyfis, and helped 
him to acquire that clearnefs of ftatement 
which is remarkable juft in the degree that 
the ideas he has to communicate are pro- 
found. ‘They often tended only to make 
the obfcure obfcurer, but, through the ob- 
fcurity, Oriental myfticifm, robed in Ori- 
ental phantafy, fhone, though ftrangely 
vague, yet majeftically vaft; and there was 
much in Oriental myfticifm kindred to the 
central principles of Spinoza’s fyftem. 
Every man, however little romantic in 
character, has a romance in his hiftory. 
Spinoza had his. He acquired his knowl- 
edge of the Latin language from an eminent 


teacher, who likewife practifed as a phyfi- 
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cian at Amfterdam, called Francis Van Den 
Ende. The latter had a daughter who was 
almoft: as learned as himfelf, and who was 
able to inftruét her father’s pupils when he 
happened to be abfent. She was not beau- 
tiful; but her {cholarfhip and her {kill in 
mufic madé an impreflion on Spinoza’s 
heart. He had, however, a rival—one 
Kerkering—who, coming like Spinoza to 
learn Latin, learned alfolove. ‘The young 
lady does not feem to have had any ardent 
regard for either of the two rivals; but the 
prefent of a valuable pearl necklace at laft 
induced her to give the preference to Ker- 
kering—whom, however, fhe would not 
marry till he had abjured the Lutheran re- 
ligion, and turned Catholic. Spinoza was 
not in the habit of unveiling his forrows to 
the world. However bitter, therefore, his 
difappointment may have been, he trou- 
bled no human ear with wailing over it. 
To what\extent it disturbed his deeper 
being, his permanent tranquillity, it is vain 
to conjecture. Its only effeét was probably 
a more concentrated commune with the re- 
gion of pure ideas in which he was to 
achieve fuch immenfe and abiding refults. 
Van Den Ende’s fate was a tragical one. 
He engaged in a confpiracy againft the 
French government, which conducted him 
to the fcaffold in 1674. 

Bounding away by his own irrefiftible im- 
pulfe from Rabbinical thraldom, Spinoza 


was enabled to complete his deliverance 


through two things—his tafte for phyfical 
{cience, and his ftudy of the Cartefian phi- 
lofophy. Phyfical {cience was then on the 
threfhold of its moft momentous difcoveries, 
and had all the fecund vigor of valiant 
youth. Cartefianifm, defective as it might 
be as a fyftem, was yet a potent aid in car- 
rying on to final victory the great Proteftant 
revolt againft {cholaftic pedantries and me- 
dieval mummeries. Difcerning, through 
phyfical fcience and through Cartefianifm, 
immenfities in nature. and in the human 
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mind which harmonize but little with Rab- 
binical teachings, Spinoza; though fingular! 
modeft and circumfpeét, and though in- 
clined neither to outrageous paradoxes, to 
rafh innovations, nor to oftentatious utter- 
ances, was fufficiently free in the expreffion 
of his opinions to fhow that his fympathies 
were no longer with the faith of his fathers, 
and that: they were {till lefs with the modes 
in which that faith was interpreted. 

A mean trick was reforted to in order to 
draw from him a full declaration of his fen- 
timents. ‘Two young men, who were his 
intimate friends, pretending doubts on fome 
of the moft important articles of the Jewith 
creed, urged him earneftly to ftate the con- 
clufions at which he had arrived thereon. 
Spinoza, perhaps, fufpected a fnare; for, 
fmiling, he told them that they had Mofes 
and the prophets. After this fhow of eva- 
fion, however, he poured his mind frankly 
and without ftint on the points on which 
they profeffed to be yearning for illumina- 
tion, The treacherous friends immediately 
reported the converfation to the heads of 
the Synagogue. Before them Spinoza was 
promptly fummoned, The mildeft remon- 
{trance, the moft careffing flattery, the moft 
terrible threats, were by turns employed. 
Spinoza was inflexible. He would neither 
retract nor promife to be filent. Finally, a 
penfion of a thoufand florins a year was 
offered him if he would fimply attend the 
religious fervices, and otherwife outwardly 
conform to Judaifm. He who defpifed 
threats was not likely to be feduced by 
bribes, Bigotry fiercely gnafhed its impo- 
tent teeth, and bade the yéung man depart. 

A fanatical Jew thought that there were 
more convincing arguments than thofe which 
the rulers of the Synagogue had ufed. One 
evening this Jew, approaching Spinoza 
{tealthily, {tabbed him in the face with a 
knife. ‘The thruft was meant to be deadly, 
but the wound did not prove to- be danger- 
ous. One aét.of vengeance {till remained. 
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In free Holland, Spinoza could not be {toned 
to death asa blafphemer. But: he could be 
cut off from memberfhip with the Ifraelites 
by excommunication, This, with folemn 
ceremonies and fiendifh maledictions, was, 
in 1655, accordingly done. Spinoza did 
not deem this paralytic periecution worthy 
either, of tranfient refentment or enduring 
rancor. He paffed on his way rejoicing, 
knowing: tha* he had a vocation to brother- 
hood in a larger and nobler community. 
(To be concluded in No. XL.) 


HMliscellaneous Items. 


CONTEMPLATION: A POEM. 


In Notes and Queries (vol. xiv. p. 74), 
there is an account of the Reverend Richard 
Gifford, the author of a poem entitled Con- 
templation, printed in 1753, for Dodfley. 
It appears to have been fomething of a fa- 
vorite with Dr. Johnfon, who quoted it in 
his Dictionary, under the word wici/fitude ; 
and in Bofwell’s Tour to the Hebrides, it 
is related that Johnfon repeated a ftanza of 
it, upon hearing a girl finging at her {pin- 
ning-wheel. The poemisnowrare. The 
author died in 1807, at the age of eighty- 
two. 

The ftanza recited by Johnfon is the 
third in the following extract: 





Drop is the fable mantle of the night, 
The early lark falutes the rifing day ; 

And, while the hails the gla¢return of light, 
Provokes each bard to join the raptur’d lay. 


Ev’n from the ftraw-roofed cot fhe note of joy 
Flows full and frequent, as the village fair, 

Whofe little wants the bufy hour employ, 
Chaunting fome rural ditty, foothes her care. 


Verfe foftens toil, however rude the found ; 
She feels no biting pang the while the fings ; 

Nor as the turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the fad viciflitude of things. 
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The fons of Sloth, in fleep’s foft fetters bound, 
Lofe the rich breeze from every opening flower ; 

Or rouf’d by folly, meafure the dull round, 
Where triflers wafte the irrevocable hour, 


O! here to wander all the fmiling day, 
And view the plodding ruftic’s envied lot ; 
Where through the round of profpeG all is gay, 
Each paffion huth’d, and every care forgot. 


Ye fons of Mirth, who love the fimple tale 

The nurfe invents, to cheat the tedious night ; 
Or the grey cobbler hums, o’er feftive ale, 

Of goblin bloody, or of jocund fprite ; 


O! come! here hoary-lock’d Tradition tells 

Of wayward hags in tatter’d remnants dreft, 
Of unbleit wizards and their binding fpells, 

Of valiant knights confined and maids diftreft. 


If folemn fcenes delight, as oft the Mufe 
Is wrapt in meditation, then the {trays 

Thro’ filent church-yards, where the fable yews 
Spread kindred gloom, and holy mufings raife. 


There as the wanders o’er the low-laid dead, 
Wrecks of the wife, the fair, the juft, the brave 
Oft culls reflection from the clay-cold bed 
Of Death—no Suertocx preaches like the grave. 


Thou honour’d youth, amid whofe lawns I ftray, 
And tafte the genial fweets of rural eafe, 

Know, if thou deign’ft to read this fimple lay, 
Who write for pleafure feldom write to pleafe. 


Alone ambition wings the Mufe to Fame, 
Whofe eagle flight unnerv’d I ceafe to foar: 
Defpair to pleafe hath dampt the generous flame, 

And every with of vanity is o’er. 





“THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN.” 


Tuere are few perfons who have not 
read Shakefpeare’s beautiful defcription of 
the Seven Ages of Man. An ancient He- 
brew fage has given us his thoughts on the 
fame fubject : 

* Seven times in one verfe (faid Rabbi Simon, 
the fon of Eliezer), did the author of Ecclefiaftes 
make ufe of the word wanity,* in allufion to the 
feven ftages of human life. 

* Eccles. i, 2. The word occurs twice in the 
plural, which the Rabbi confidered as equivalent 
to four, and three times in the fingular, making 
together /even. 
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“ The firft commences in the firft year of hu- 
man exiftence, when the infant lies like a king on 
a foft couch, with numerous attendants about him 
—all ready to ferve him, and eager to teftify their 
love and attachment by kiffes and embraces. 

“The fecond commences about the age of two 
or three years, when the darling chi/d is permitted 
to crawl on the ground, and like an unclean ani- 
mal delights in dirt and filth. 

“Then, at the age of ten, the thoughtlefs doy, 
without refleéting on the paft or caring for the fu- 
ture, jumps and fkips about like a young kid on 
the enamelled green, contented to enjoy the pref- 
ent moment. 

“The fourth ftage begins about the age of 
twenty, when the young man, full of vanity and 
pride, begins to fet off his perfon by drefs; and 
like a young, unbroken horfe, prances and gallops 
about in fearch of a wife. 

“Then comes the matrimonial ftate, when the 
poor man, like the patient afs, is obliged, how- 
ever reluctantly, to toil and labor for a living. 

“Behold him now in the parental ftate, when, 
furrounded by helplefs children craving his fup- 
port, and looking to him for bread, he is as bold, 
as vigilant—and as fawning, too—as the faithful 
dog: guarding his little flock, and fnatching at 
every thing that comes in his way, in order to 
provide for his offspring. 

“At laft comes the final flage, when the de- 
crepid o/d man, like the unwieldy though fagacious 
elephant, becomes grave, fedate, and diftruftful. 
He then alfo begins to hang down his head toward 
the ground, as if furveying the place where all his 
vaft fchemes muft terminate, and where ambition 
and vanity are finally humbled to the duft.”— 
(Meprasu Konetotn, in Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales, 
tranflated from the writings of the ancient Hebrew 
Sages.) 


LA CLEF DU PARADIS ET LE CHEMIN 
DU CIEL. 


Sucu is the title of a moft extraordinary 
little work reprinted at Paris in 1816, chez 
Montaudon, for the fpecial edification and 
inftruction of poor children. One or two 
extraéts from this marvellous production 
will be amply fufficient to fhow the pecu- 
liar character and quality of the fpiritual 
inftruétion prepared for poor children in 
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France, during the early part of the pref- 
ent century : 


“Oral Revelations made by Jesus Curist to Saint 
Exizazetu, Saint BriceTte, and Saint Met- 
CHIDE, who defired to know the number of BLows 
he had received during his Paffion. 


“Our Saviour and Redeemer Jefus Chrift, hav- 
ing heard the prayers of thefe holy fouls, appeared 
to them and faid: ‘Know, then, my daughters, 
that I have thed for you 62,200 tears, and in the 
Garden of Olives (/e’ Fardin des Olives) 97,307 
drops of blood. I have received on my facred 
body 1,667 blows, 110 flaps on my delicate cheeks, 
120 blows on my neck, 380 on my back, 43 on 
my breaft, 85 on my head, 38 on my fides, 62 on 
my fhoulders, 40 on my arms, and 32 on my 
thighs and legs. 

“ ¢ They have ftruck me on the mouth 30 times, 
and infamous wretches have fpit in my face 32 
times. They have kicked me as an exciter of fe- 
dition 370 times, and knocked me down 13 times. 
They have pulled my hair 30 times, and they have 
feized and dragged me by the beard 38 times, 

*¢ With the crown of thorns they have pierced 
my head in 303 different places. I have groaned 
and fighed for your converfion and falvation goo 
times. I have fuffered torments fufficient to de- 
{troy life 162 times, and in extreme agony I have 
been as dead 19 times. The diftance from the 
judgment-hall to Mount Calvary, whither I was 
forced to carry my crofs, was juft 321 fteps. 

“¢¢ For all this, I have received only one act of 
charity, from Saint Veronica, who wiped my face 
with a handkerchief, upon which remained an 
impreffion of my features, printed with my facred 
blood. 


“¢Thofe who fhall recite The Key to Paradife, 
during the forty days of Lent, and thofe who per- 
chance cannot read, if they will repeat the pater 
and ave five times each, I will grant them five 
graces of my Paffion: Firft, a plenary indulgence 
and remiffion of all their fins. Secondly, I will 
exempt them from the pains of purgatory. Third- 
ly, if they fhould die during Lent, I will grant 
them my grace the fame as if they had lived to 
complete their penance. Fourthly, I will grant 
them my grace as if they had been martyrs who 
fhed their blood for the faith. Fifthly, I will come 
from heaven to the earth to receive the fouls of 
their relations, even to the fourth generation, who 
fhall alfo be exempt from the pains of purgatory, 
and they fhall enjoy eternal fruition and-glory with 
me in paradife,’” etc., etc. 











